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STATUE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 



Rotunda, Capitol Building, Richmond, Va. 
Photographed by R. H. Cook, Richmond, Va. 




DEATH MASK OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
TAKEN BY JEAN ANTOJNE BOUDON 



Mus€e du Louvre 



Among Sculptures 

By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 

(Chapter II) 

Jean Antoine Houdon — /. /. Pradier — David d' Angers 



FALCONET, Pigalle and Houdon of 
the eighteenth century, carried on the 
traditions of Puget of the seventeenth. 
Their efforts to depict stern reality were 
severely criticized — not so very long ago 
either: "The century that saw Falconet, 
Coustou, Pigalle and Houdon was that of 
the most flamboyant decadence of sculpture. 
The busts of the collection of the Comedie 
Franchise were executed during an epoch 
of great decadence of taste." This is what 
our grandfathers wrote, and behold, today 
these same pieces are valued like unto gold 
and precious stones. 

JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON (1741- 
1791). We are fortunate in having illus- 
trations of a number of exceedingly inter- 



esting portrait busts by this sculptor. 
Around Houdon's creations in the Louvre, 
hangs an atmosphere of most absorbing in- 
terest. We are thrown among the fore- 
most men of France of over a hundred 
years ago. Men steeped in French thought 
and culture, men French to the marrow of 
their bones. Houdon, through his artist's 
vision, records his conceptions of them and 
envelopes them in so clear and concise an 
atmosphere, that they appear before us as 
exquisite moments of personal life. 

Among these suave, flexible-of-mind 
bronze and marble Frenchmen, are two of 
our own countrymen: George Washington 
and Benjamin Franklin. They appear as 
different from these Frenchmen of the past, 
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as a modern American would 
appear today ,, thrown among 
the Savants of the Institute. 
In manner, in feeling and in 
thought, the man from New 
York, Chicago or Boston dif- 
fers as deeply today in type, 
in carriage, in voice (in 
everything except shoes and 
hats) from the Frenchman, 
as he did in Houdon's day. 
Of these differences, Hou- 
don took copious notes. The 
aims and qualities that forced 
these men to the front, are 
interpreted by him with the 
utmost impartiality. How 
precious these likenesses are 
in a historical way, comes to 
us often as we look at truth- 
ful portraits of men and 
women of the past. A work 
of art is one of the most de- 
cisive documents to judge a 
country or an epoch by. The 
masterpieces of antiquity are 
witnesses of that country's 
civilization. 

The kernel of the sugges- 
tions given to teachers at the 
Metropolitan Museum this 
year, on the different ways in 
which objects of art may il- 
luminate a particular subject, rests in this 
single idea : "The meaning, the very spirit, 
of a given age or a given place lives in the 
art it has produced and lives there only. 
And from this it follows that art objects 
derive a great value beyond the purely 
aesthetic one that resides in their beauty, 
from their unique power of vitalizing the 
time or region, however remote, that pro- 
duced them." The Dutch masters have 
left a perfect portrait of their country. All 
artists, even those with the least intention 
of doing so, express a little of the soul of 
their country. 

All but one of our illustrations of Hou- 




PORTRAIT BUST. MARBLE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON Muste du Louvre 



don's works are busts. We must remember 
that in a full length statue, the sculptor has 
the assistance of the arms, hands, and even 
the clothing to suggest the character of his 
model ; but in the bust, there are but the 
eyes, the nose, the lips. True, some wise 
man has said: "The hands, the mouth and 
the eyes are the three elements of the body 
that contain the secret of the man." So the 
bust has two elements out of the three to 
work with; and rarely does one see the 
concordance of even these two rendered 
perfectly. 

Now and then an American stumbles into 
the Salle Houdon, a dimly lighted room of 
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the Louvre, and renews his acquaintance 
with Voltaire, Diderot, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, Abbe Aubert, BufTon, Malesherbes, 
Mirabeau, Washington, Franklin and their 
friends. Who amongst us, would not rather 
.give these men a poignce de main than 
stand gaping at the wall space that fair 
Mona Lisa left for a short time. 

Take the Portrait of Buff on. BufTon was 
a member of the French Academy, author 
•of Discours sur le Style, and many scien- 
tific works. He was of handsome person 
and noble presence, and endowed with many 
•of the external gifts of nature. He re- 
joiced in the social advantages that high 
rank and large possessions gave him. He 
was not a profound or original investigator, 
but he generally put forward his ideas in 





PORTRAIT BUST, MARBLE OF BUFFON. 
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PLASTER MASK OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 

Corcoran Gallery of Art. Washington, D. C. 

attractive form. He was often given to 
hasty and excessive generalizations. This 
little summary of his life may help to show 
you what Houdon grasped of BufTon's na- 
ture. One feels from the bust, that BufTon 
was quick and vivacious, agile and active, 
with few moments for self-communion. His 
fine cut face and sparkling eyes, often ex- 
pressed a hundred things, that his tongue 
had no time to put into words. With the 
quickness of his race, BufTon noted every- 
thing, a hundred little details of nature, 
which would escape any but a trained com- 
prehension, and he talked and wrote about 
them quickly. 

The bust of Chretien Malesherbes p i c- 
tures a man who came from a famous legal 
family, he himself was a lawyer, statesman, 
counsel for Louis XVI, and an enthusiastic 
botanist. While Malesherbes , fathet was* 
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PORTRAIT BUST, MARBLE OF ABB& AUBERT 
By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON Musee du Louvre 



Chancellor, Chretien was entrusted with 
certain duties which brought him into con- 
nection with the public press. He thus 
came to know Diderot, Buffon and many 
others. He favored Protestant marriages, 
and did much to procure for them civil 
recognition in France. 

He was one of the sweetest characters of 
the eighteenth century. Though no man of 
action, hardly a man of the world, by his 
charity and unfeigned goodness, he became 
one of the most popular men in France. A 
man by nature in love with ease, and per- 
haps a little inclined towards the voluptu- 
ous side of life; a man with a great variety 
of contrast of character, yet fundamentally, 
as brave, as true, and as honest a man as 
ever lived. 

From his haven of safety, in Switzerland, 
from where the subtle scent of the mingled 
perfumes of the mountain flowers filled the 
air, he answered to the call of duty, and 



returned to the blood-stained pavements of 
Paris, to convey the fearful message to his 
condemned king. To sacrifice himself for 
a king, who had done little or nothing for 
him, was an act of truest devotion. He 
was guillotined on the twenty-third o f 
April, 1794, after having seen all whom he 
loved in the world, executed before his eyes. 
Most of us have never heard of this brave, 
popular gentleman; perhaps now, we may 
recall that there is a broad and rather quiet 
Boulevard Malesherbes, down towards the 
Printemps. Perhaps he is lucky to be re- 
membered at all, in these busy times. 

We have four different portraits of Vol- 
taire by Houdon. One at the Louvre, one 
at the Comedie Franchise, one at Versailles, 
and the fourth from a terra cotta bust at 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
All four fit what most of us remember of 
Voltaire. 
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In the Vestibule of the Come'die Frangaise, Paris; 
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PORTRAIT BUST, MARBLE OF VOLTAIRE 

By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON Musee du Louvre 

In the back of our heads, we all have 
scraps of knowledge about Voltaire. He 
was a crusty old duffer, good natured only 
when not crossed. His sole gods were con- 
versation and literature. His absence of 
beliefs emancipated him from conventional 
scruples. He was inordinately vain, totally 
unscrupulous in gaining money, in attack- 
ing an enemy, or in protecting himself from 
danger. He was generous to dependents 
and to those who made themselves useful 
to him. Most of us know anecdotes of him 
that have left these impressions on our 
minds. If we did not already have these 
impressions, Houdon's portraits of him 
would give them to us with many another. 
Here is the French philosopher, historian, 
dramatist and man of letters. No great 
"beauty! He must have been ugly even as 



a baby, not much better as a young man, 
and as an old man, he was hideous. The 
Versailles bust is the mere skeleton of a 
wizened face, with a long nose and preter- 
naturally brilliant eyes, peering from under 
the wig. It stirs our hearts with fear, for 
in another moment he may rap out one of 
those concise, bitter things that hurts all 
around. Then with a snap of the fingers 
and thumbs, he will bend his head down 
and forward, in an old man's movement, 
and leeringly watch us, ready for the fray: 
the battle of wits or brain is on ! 

The bend of the head may be that of an 
old man, but what a contradiction of the 
old age that cannot follow a quick argu- 
ment. None of the placidity of old age, 
none of the apathy. But energy, a brain full 
of acidity without feeling. All brain on 
both the good and bad sides of him. In 
the Louvre bust he looks down upon us, 
his fellow men, with contempt. The other 
men are at least friendly, but Voltaire in 
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MARBLE BUST OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
(ANOTHER VIEW) Musee du Louvre 

By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 

his present company takes no more from 
his local color, than he did in life. 

The draped statue of Voltaire in the ves- 
tibule of the Comedie Franchise, is one of 
the most popular works of French sculp- 
ture. It shows Voltaire as an old man of 
eighty- four; with his tired body wrapped 
in the folds of his morning robe, at least 
that is what one writer says. Another, 
however, says that: "Voltaire enjoyed act- 
ing, and it is said, acted with extraordinary 
warmth and animation. He was even im- 
posing, in spite of his size, when he wrapped 
his Roman toga around him. The lights, 
the fire of the action, all aided in turning 
him into Cicero, but in going to pose for 
Houdon in this character, he at once be- 



came himself. So we see him in Cicero's 
costume, but in Voltaire's personality." 

Voltaire's friend, Marquis Villevielle at- 
tending the sittings and thinking to arouse 
and light up his countenance, brought 
the wreath that had been placed on Vol- 
taire's head on one of his great days of 
triumph at the Comedie Franchise, intend- 
ing at a given signal to place it again on 
Voltaire's head. "I had hardly placed the 
wreath upon the venerable head when he 
waved me from him. 'What are you doing- 
young man?' Spoke the illustrious one. 
'Place it upon my tomb which opens before 
me.' He rose immediately, and turning to- 
wards the artist : 'Adieu Phidias' ; then seiz- 
ing my arm ; 'My friend, let us go and die. r 
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PORTRAIT BUST. TERRA COTTA OF 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, PROFILE VIEW 
By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 

In Private Collection in France 



'Oh my master/ I cried, 'let me kiss the 
hand once more that wrote Zaire! Then 
his tears flowed and mixed with mine, his 
pains became intolerable, he returned home, 
and a few days later, he was no more." 

The Voltaire zviih the Wig, as it is called, 
in plaster, was the first result of these sit- 
tings. Later Houdon made it in marble; 
it is now at the Comedie Franchise, not as 
popular as the seated statue, but according 
to Baron Grienne : "It is the only one with 
which he himself was perfectly content." 
His eyes are full of life by an effect of light 
most ingeniously managed. The bust of 



plaster painted to imitate terra cotta that 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
owns is, except for the absence of drapery 
over the shoulders, like the bust at the 
Comedie Franchise. 

Houdon's lightly poised Diane, has many 
times the classical dignity of his Voltaire. 
As she stands, startled, poised on one foot, 
she is all lightness. The figure is full of 
suppressed life, which gives fuller expres- 
sion to the line. A beautiful woman suf- 
fering with consumption has line, she may, 
indeed, have much beauty of line, but she 
can have but little beauty of life. 

This Diane at the Louvre, is a bronze 
reproduction of the Diana he executed for 
Catherine II; first sending it to the Salon 
where it was refused. The Jury alleged 
that a statue of Diana demanded drapery : 
"Without drapery," they said, "the god- 
dess becomes a follower of Venus," and so 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. FULL FACE VIEW 
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not even the proud and frank chastity, of 
Diana's attitude and expression could save 
her from the insult of a refusal. 

Mirabeau, we have been taught to look 
upon as the one man, who, had he lived, 
might have established a constitutional mon- 
archy in France. Whether his plans were 
really practical, we need not here inquire. 
We have thought of him as a strong and 
reasonable man, who if he had lived, might 
have saved the State and stopped the fear- 
ful crash. We know, he/ sought to bring 
about a compromise, and we know too, that 
he had a habit of making explanations and 
apologies. Look upon him as you will, he 
was an interesting figure to the world, not 
only as a statesman, but also as a lover. 
Some feel, and there is plenty of evidence 
to back them, that he was a double dealer, 
a bribe taker ; that his ideas, had they been 





PORTRAIT BUST, TERRA COTTA OF JEAN 

JACQUES ROUSSEAU 

By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 
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MARBLE BUST OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
TAKEN FROM DEATH MASK Musee du Louvre 
By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 

carried out, would not have "worked." 
Others feel that he was a man far removed 
from the grade of men known as mere wind 
bags; that he was a man of undeniable 
ability perhaps even a man of genius. At 
the time of his death, all factions agreed in 
praising him, because all factions had points 
of agreement with him. The French nat- 
urally look upon him from their own par- 
ticular viewpoint, influenced by their own 
political experiences. Their feeling to- 
wards the Revolution js that it was a neces- 
sary clearing of the ground, which the King 
and his friends would not permit without 
violence. Some of these thoughts, in one 
way or another, must have influenced Hou- 
don while he was at work upon this Bust 
of Mirabeau. Now, if you had no idea, 
or previous conception whatever of Mira- 
beau's character, would you not at once say: 
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"Ah ! Here is a great man, a man of strong 
character, and a man of many ideas." See 
how the waving, carelessly knotted neck- 
tie, gives a certain sort of go and verve to 
the man. See how cleverly the soft drapery 
is set of! by his solid coat and big buttons, 
and how Houdon by these varied external 
things brings out his variety of character. 
It is a wonderful interpretation of a most 
interesting figure. Perhaps some day many 
things will be read into this bit of charac- 
ter interpretation, which as yet we have not 
even thought of. 

The Portrait de I' Abbe Aubert, shows the 
face of a man, who has been brought up 
on the Ten Commandments. That is, he 
has lived within certain prescribed laws. 
His actions have been limited by the over- 
powering knowledge that he is a represen- 
tative of law and order. Law and order 
make for quietness and regularity of life, 
and so, the element of harmony enters. It 
is not too much one way or the other. This 
is not the cassocked and tonsured priest of 
some folk's fancy ; the priest with straight 
spare lines of figure, and the bleached skull- 
like face. It is rather the face of a man 
who has the look of the man of the world 
in his eyes, and the fluency of the scholar 
on his tongue. It is the face of a man who 
has listened to many a strange story told in 
the sacredness of the confessional. It is the 
portrait of a man who could speak to you 
directly from his very soul. One who could 
do battle for the Faith he serves. His face 
is full of expression. It is splendid and in- 
tense. Houdon has rarely been excelled in 
his command over expression. The whole 
face is addressed to one point; take the 
eyes, the mouth and nose, all are engaged 
in giving expression to one thought. The 
whole is doing but one single thing. With 
all this singleness of purpose goes a feel- 
ing that he wishes to please. His face is 
shaped into an oval, mirrorlike form which 
insensibly attracts us. 

Houdon w a s a n acquaintance of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, so, when, in 1778, he 




PORTRAIT BUST OF DUQUESNAY 
By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 

Museum at the Chateau de Versailles 

heard of his death, he started at once for 
Ermonville, and there took a cast of the 
dead man's face. One might think that a 
sculptor could save himself much trouble 
by using a cast taken from life, but I am 
told that molding from life gives an im- 
pression of dead flesh, of lines without 
vigor, so that easy road is barred to the 
sculptor. Certainly Houdon never took it. 

He made several busts of Rousseau; one 
of bronze now at the Louvre; one of terra 
cotta, now at Versailles ; another was in 
the full -wig and the costume of the period. 
The Metropolitan Museum has /a painted 
plaster one of this type. . 

In our illustration, Rousseau has the head 
of a writer, not one of a political revolution- 
ist; of an exponent rather than an origina- 
tor of ideas. It is the straight left side of 
the face and the round right that develop 
this char acteristic forcibly. Rousseau* 
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PORTRAIT BUST, PLASTER OF ROBERT FULTON Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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through his writings, exercised consider- 
able influence. He was, before all things, 
a describer of the passions of the human 
heart and of the beauties of nature. In 
expressing the effect of nature on the feel- 
ings, he was absolutely without a forerun- 
ner or a model. His writings are filled 
with a wonderful feeling of passionate sin- 
cerity. 

Rousseau was a very familiar associate of. 
Diderot, with whom later on he quarreled, 
as he did with most of his friends in the 
later part of his life. His attack upon Vol- 
taire in his Lettre a d'Alembert contre les 
Spectacles, was never forgiven or forgotten 
by Voltaire. 

In the Duquesnay portrait you will see 
that the curves, in which the drapery has 
been arranged, are not nearly as great in 
feeling as those in Rousseau's bust ; . but 
then, he was not nearly so great a man. 
This is told in such little things: The tying 
of his cravat for instance, see how minutely 
correct it is in its arrangement. It has al- 
most a feminine touch to it. In fact the 
bust itself is a little weak. 

Diderot was educated by the Jesuits, but 
afterwards became one of the bitterest ene- 
mies of Catholicism. A man of letters, he 
led a vagabond life. Married to a wife with 
a fretful temper he sought consolation else- 
where. His letters to Sophie Voland, with 
whom he lived, are very graphic pictures 
of the daily life of certain philosophic cir- 
cles of the Paris of his day. He was a 
great and eloquent talker. 

Now look at the wonderful Bust of 
Diderot, at the fineness of the features, at 
the strong neck with the strong animal 
force behind it. See how it is filled with 
a contradictory feeling of sensitive appre- 
ciation. It is wonderfully lifelike. There 
is also a certain weakness about it ; perhaps 
there is too much harmony. Diderot said 
of himself: "I wear a mask that deceives 
the artist, whether there are too many 
things blended together, whether the im- 
pressions I receive, succeed each other too 




BUST OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
By JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 

Rotunda, Capitol Building, Richmond, Va. 
Photographed by R. H. Cook, Richmond, Va. 



rapidly and show themselves on my coun- 
tenance, the artist thus never seeing me the 
same from one moment to another, his task 
becomes more difficult than he imagined." 

Always these sculptors lie when they rep- 
resent a sovereign but with men, great by 
force of their brain, they are more truth- 
ful. In Mirabeau, Diderot, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Malesherbes strength has triumphed 
over politeness, decision over uncertainty, 
action over the dream. Houdon penetrated 
to the bottom of their characters and made 
them prisoners in his plaster, marble or 
bronze. In 1785, Houdon came to America 
with Franklin, whose bust he had recently 
executed. 

Mr. Paul W. Bartlett gave a most inter- 
esting talk at the Theatre Michel, in Jan- 
uary, 1913, on "Sculpture in the United 
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States and France." I wish that all 
those interested in sculpture in the 
United States might have heard it. 
They might then realize one reason 
why Americans as a whole do not 
care for sculpture. 

Mr. Bartlett started by being both 
polite and truthful, by telling his 
French audience how much of our 
sculpture we owed to them, both 
directly and indirectly. Their Hou- 
don was our first sculptor. It is 
true, he was not the one we would 
have chosen, or the one who pleased 
us, after we had chosen. It was 
one of those times when we bought 
something good, in spite of our- 
selves. The sculptor, that the good 
Committee of Richmond wanted 
for their Washington Monument, 
was Canova. He would have dressed 
Washington as a Roman while 
Houdon gave him his own clothes, 
"to the disgust of all people of good 
taste." As Mr. Bartlett says: This 
is amusing after the sieve of the 
years has put each man into his 
place. Today we find everyone 
throwing slurs at Canova, banal, 
being the least of these, while all 
the world fought to capture a hand- 
high piece by Houdon, not long 
ago. 

But Mr. Bartlett went on to say : 
"In the good old days of -the first 
half of the ninteenth century, Can- 
ova's influence upon us was greater 
than Houdon's. The Roman cos- 
tume reigned supreme. Our young 
artists went to Rome and Florence 
to study, not to Paris." As an ex- 
ample of the way the French in- 
fluence worked through Houdon. he 
spoke of H. K. Brown, who was 
one of those who went to Italy to 
study. "He came home full of 
dislike for Canova and his School 
and with the determination to 
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make his work American. He was in- 
fluenced greatly by his admiration for. Hou- 
don's Statue of Washington, and it was 
here (in 1854), that French influence came 
in, and came in to stay. From that time 
on, we, of the United States, have done ex- 
actly the same thing, the portrait or char- 
acter statue." 

We are apt to smile when we look upon 
all but a few of the examples of sculpture 
to be found in this country; but when we 
do we must ask ourselves whether we are 
quite fair to our own people? How old is 
France? A thousand years from Charle- 
magne. And America, from Christopher 
Columbus ? Four hundred ! 

Think of how things have changed ; 
Thirty years ago, in every home the walls 
were paneled with gigantic mirrors, their 
frames grotesque in their flowered breadth 
and gilt; ponderous chandeliers hung from 
the ceilings and figures in gypsum placed 
among large vases, made of the same mate- 
rial and filled with paper flowers, bewil- 
dered us as we met our own reflected faces 
in the mirrors. Crimson and blue brocades 
hung between these glaring mirror frames. 
hung at the doors, caught up by colored rib- 
bons. Carpets in every hue; loud and 
shrieking wall paper topped off this pande- 
monium of reflected lights, on mirror, pol- 
ished brass and gilded furniture. All these 
flashing colors borrowed from every color 
of the rainbow have disappeared. Soft 
Oriental rugs laid on polished floors have 
taken the place of gaudy carpets. Good 
examples from old or modern artists have 
taken the place of the glaring mirrors ; the 
gift vases have gone into the ash heap; 
the old velvet portrait album has been hid- 
den, and now and then in their place, we 
see a bit from some master sculptor. We 
are not quite letter perfect yet, for what 
Whistler said still holds true in many cases: 

"There is always some thing on the 

mantel to give the whole show away" ; or 
something to that effect. 

Rut to get back to our mutton ; which is 



not to reform .the world, DUt .to see some 
of the things to be seen in some certain 
pieces of statuary. During Houdon's stay 
at Mount Vernon he took a mold of Wash- 
ington's face, and modeled a bust. These 
he took back to France with him, and from 
them modeled the statue t ha t Richmond 
proudly owns. 

Two authorized casts have been made 
of this Statue of Washington. From one, 
seven or eight copies still exist, from the 
other, I think, there were but two, cast in 
bronze: One of these two was given to 
France by the State of Virginia, the other 
is in the Capitol at Washington. A hot war 
is now being waged in Virginia over repro- 
ductions that the Gorham Company, who 
have the molds, wish to make. They offer 
to pay a royalty to Virginia to go to the 
maintenance of the State Library. I lis- 
tened to the unfavorable report of the Com- 
mittee with great interest, as it is a question 
that is sure to come up. very often, as our 
treasures increase. The argument against 
the bill was that: To make further copies 
for sale, would cheapen and commercialize 
the statue, and would have a tendency to 
make light of the gifts Virginia has made 
to the United States government and to 
the Republic of France. 

Advocates of the bill said : .That it was 
the accepted policy of art museums abroad 
to allow authorized copies to be made. So 
far from cheapening the original, they 
merely advertised it, and would make it 
known to the world that the original was 
in Richmond. They cited that authorized 
copies of the Venus de Milo, of the Laocoon 
group and of other famous pieces are in 
most of the large art museums of the world. 
It will be interesting to see which side wins. 

One of the stories they tell you at Rich- 
mond is, that no satisfactory pose sug- 
gested itself to Houdon until, one day, he 
happened to see Washington interested in 
. a horse deal. It hardly seems possible, that 
this man of majestic calm was dickering 
over a horse, but that is the story. 
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Washington has too many things to hold 
him up; cane on one side, faces on the 
other, too many small things detract from 
the dignity. He has grown too fat for his 
vest. All these small things are lost sight 
of when one sees the head. That is beyond 
criticism, " and the gloved hand calls for 
admiration. 

Houdon waited eleven years before re- 
ceiving all the money owing him for this 
statue. There was some slight trouble too 
about the inscription. Houdon thought it 
too long. 

Majestic calm is the particular quality 
we find in Houdpn's Bust of Washington. 
It is the one thing that impresses us most. 
We feel that we are in the presence of a 
man, in whom there is an utter absence of 
hurry; it shows us a simple, modest man, 
but one who gives us confidence and faith. 
It is the face" of a firm, persistent thinker. 
One who knows what he wants to do and 
who finally does it ; a sort of supple, subtle 
firmness. The quality of calm and firm per- 
sistency shines forth. It gives us the same 
solid feeling of everlastingness. that the base 
line of a pyramid leaves on our minds. 
Compare this . portrait bust with the Bust 
of Benjamin Franklin, and you will see 
how marked is its feeling of solid reliability. 
George Washington .was a soldier, a man 
who had to have a dependable solid charac- 
ter; while Benjamin Franklin was an in- 
ventor, who -was permitted to soar on oc- 
c a s i p n s. In the; Franklin Bast y Houdon 
suggests an admirable feeling of flightiness. 
Franklin's eyes are looking upwards, his 
thoughts are upon the electricity up in the 
skies. He himself is in the clouds with his 
thoughts of currents, balloons arid kites. To 
give some solidity of character, there are 
the broad folds of the drapery. 

Rodin wrote of Franklin's bust: "A 
heavy appearance, full hanging cheeks ; 
there is the former workman. Long apos- 
tolic hair, a beneficent good will; here is 
the popular moralizer. A large obstinate 
forehead, bent forward; evidence of Frank- 



lin's determination of which proof lies in 
Jiis self-instruction, self-support. Astute- 
ness in the eye, and at the corners of the 
mouth. Houdon was not deceived by the 
general massiveness but he detected the 
hard commonsense of the. successful calcu- 
lator amassing a fortune; the wary diplo- 
mat who compasses the secrets of English 
, diplomacy. Behold, all alive, one of the 
ancestors of modern America." 

Among the American men Houdon made 
busts of, are Robert Fulton, Joel Barlow^ t 
who was author of Columbiad, and died 
while Minister to France; and Paul Jones. 
This last one has an especial interest in 
that it was used to identify the body" 
brought to America from France. James 
Barnes wrote of the Paul Jones Bust: "The 
character and the individuality of the Com- 
mander of the Bonhomme Richard are por- 
trayed in so lifelike a manner, that, as we 
study, we feel a personal contact "with him. "; 
Here is the greatest fighting face that has 
ever been perpetuated in marble, bronze 
or clay. Yet the determined bulldog ex- 
pression is relieved -by the suggestion of 
strong mentality and humor, and strange to 
say, the features have, when taken on the 
whole, an effect of grace and beauty arid 
more — they have the charm of a remarkable ** 
personality." ... 

Jones was so delighted with it, that he 
developed the "bust habit." He gave eleven 
copies to friends. Most of these have dis- 
appeared. The Corcoran : Gallery at Wash- ... 
ington, the Pennsylvania Academy of. Fine. 
Arts,, and the National Academy of Design, 
New York, all have plaster copies. , There 
were also twenty copies in bronze. 

There are a few traits that grow more ■ 
distinct by comparing on e of .Houdon's 
busts with another. The bust of Franklin 
looks dry; Duquesnay has a look of mean- 
ness and a certain hardness. The necktie 
and the roughed-up drapery make TDuques- 
nay's face much fleshier than Franklin's. 
Voltaire is splendid in its effect of sly, foxy 
outlook. He is seeing far and beyond every- 
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one about. His lean, slick look is expres- 
sive. Franklin compared with such world- 
wise men as Diderot, Abbe Aubert, Rous- 
seau, Malesherbes and Buffon looks inno- 
cent enough to be led astray by a gold brick 
man, in spite of what Rodin reads into his 
face. 

Rousseau looks sickly. You feel a firm- 
ness in t h e foundation o f Washington's 
bust that you do not feel in Duquesnay's. 
The rest of Houdon's portrait busts are of 
men whose traits are known to all of us, and 
it may amuse you to fit them to your con- 
ception of them, rather than to mine. In 
1775, Houdon was so enamored of realism 
that he reproduced the pock marks i n 



Gluck's face, but there was another class 
of men, born forty or fifty years after Hou- 
don, who adhered to the classical style. 

/. /. PRADIER (1786-1852) was one of 
these. Photographs of Pradier's work are 
not as difficult to find as many others for 
they have an appeal to popularity that keeps 
them in the market. Whatever the reason 
for this popularity, we are the gainers for 
it is infinitely better to see several works 
by a man, than one isolated example. Com- 
parison is always an easy way to bring out 
an idea. We have Pradier's Sapho, his 
Psyche, and his Atalanta at her Toilet, to 
begin with. All three are in the Rude Salle 
at the Louvre. Sapho is full of the spirit 
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of the moment ; there is no let up in it any- 
where ; it is all one, a big united whole ; it 
was a completed whole in Pradief's mind 
before he transferred it to marble. Many 
a work affects you as a re-lighted half -cigar 
affects a smoker ; and any man can tell you 
what that is like; the completion of a thing, 
long after the zest and spirit and the taste 
have departed. Just look at Sapho's drapery 
and you will see how very complete it is ; 
it is an example of classical drapery. See 
how it all goes with her pose. There is too 
the suggestion of intellect, the suggestion 
of concentration of thought. 

Psyche is in direct contrast with Sap ho. 
It is cold. In it he has given us the repre- 
sentation of a woman playing with a but- 
terfly, nothing more. It is tame, it is a 
very tiny quiver of nature. My impression 
of Psyche is that of a fragile, fragrant deli- 
cate being. She is considered by the an- 
cients as the personification of the soul, and 
represented with butterfly wings; the but- 
terfly being another symbol of the soul. 
Pradier saw Psyche as a full-blooded wo- 
man, with heavy arms and powerful hands, 
with china-like fingers attached. Perhaps 
she was Psyche in her full maturity when 
her parting with Cupid and her visit to 
Hades were things of the past, and she has 
helped herself to the Ointment of Love 
(Sleep). The truth is probably that Pra- 
dier made this statue, and called it Psyche 
after it was finished. 

His Atalanta is doing what she pretends 
to do much better than is his Psyche. Ata- 
lanta is doing it unconsciously, while Psyche 
has struck a self-satisfied pose before the 
camera. The nonchalant and dainty man- 
ner in which Atalanta arranges her sandal 
for the race before her, rather indicates that 
the outcome is all the same to her ; the an- 
tagonist as a husband, or his gory head. 
Come to think of it, that was not quite a 
fair chance for the man. 

The Three Graces is classical in line, 
lackadaisical and silly, and yet it is not bad. 
There is no variety, for all three women 



look as if the same model had posed for 
them. No triplets could look so like one 
another. They are alK equally soft, and 
they have the same quality and degree of 
softness wherever you look. There is little 
suggestion of life here, none of the taking 
in of the breath. 

One of the most beautiful spots in Paris 
is the Place de la Concorde. It has a tragic 
and a gay history. Louis XVI, Marie An- 
toinette, Charlotte Co rday, Danton, Robe- 
spierre and over twenty-eight hundred other 
victims were guillotined there between the 
years of 1793 and 1795. In 1871, the Place 
de la Concorde and the Champs filysees, 
leading to it, were occupied by the German 
army. Fierce conflicts took place there be- 
tween the Versailles troops and the Com- 
munards. 

But now, in the year 1914, the place is 
tranquil and beautiful enough. The" obe- 
lisk rises in the centre. The waters of the 
fountain play in the sunlight, and the eight 
great stone figures, representing the chief 
towns of France guard it. The figures 
themselves are not particularly interesting, 
except the one to Strassburg by Pradier, 
and that is so from a sentimental reason. 

Until the real city of Strassburg under- 
went a savage bombardment for forty-five 
days in 1870, the statue to Strassburg had 
no particular history. But during these 
forty-five days, the Parisians paid the honor 
to the statue that they felt for its brave 
namesake. They went in crowds to the 
"Madonna of Patriotism" as they called 
her. They crowned her with offerings of 
flags and flowers and in the evening, Vene- 
tian lanterns burned at her feet. They 
opened a register, and all visitors wrote 
their names upon its pages. This they of- 
fered to the statue. When, after the armis- 
tice, an entrance was made and the enemy 
descended the Champs filysees to the Place 
de la Concorde, Strassburg and her sisters 
veiled their faces with crape. 

Then the Commune burst forth. Just 
back of the Statue of Strassburg was placed 
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a barricade. Soon the shells filled the Place. 
At the Basin of the Tuileries, a statue was 
decapitated, The Nymphs of the Fountain" 
were broken by cannon balls. Lille, a neigh- 
boring statue, was. struck and had its head 
and torso sw.ept away. Through fire and 
bombardment, through the burning of the 
houses in the Rue Royale, the destruction 
of the building of the Minister of Finance 
at the corner of the Rue Castiglione, 
through, all the cannon balls and fire, the 
Statue of Strassburg remained unhurt. 
From that unhappy time, this image of 
Strassburg has been the object of an annual 
pilgrimmage, when funeral wreaths have 
been offered to her crape-draped figure. 

The Statue of Strassburg arouses in the 
Frenchman a spirit of patriotism, and this 
feeling is communicated to outsiders, if 
they are at all in sympathy with him; but 
this is more literature and patriotism than 
art. 

I well remember one such pilgrimage/ 
I think it was in the summer of 191 1. All 
France was indulging in the three-day Na- 
tional holiday. The streets of Paris 
swarmed with people ; all over the city were 
stationed bands of music for the dancers 
who filled the pavements and sidewalks. 

This was on the night of the thirteenth of 
July. . The one thing which struck me with 
a sort of shamed surprise, was the entire 
absence of rough- voiced brutality, as well 
as .drunkenness. The Anglo-Saxon is gay 
with difficulty, and even then he needs a 
certain amount of liquor to sustain his 
gaiety ; but the happier temperament of the 
•Latin seems to find a sufficient intoxication 
in the noise and glitter and the ferment of 
the crowd. - On such a night it is not "The 
thing" to refuse an invitation to dance. So 
I thought the very pretty girl, who tossed 
her haughty head, when asked to dance by 
a soldier, deserved the rebuke she received : 
"What, Mademoiselle !" said the disap- 
pointed one with elaborate politeness, "You 



refuse ! Then you are from the Provinces." 
And Mademoiselle was, I am sure, as thor- 
ough a little Parisian as ever showed her 
ankles. 

Towards midnight, the dancers thinned 
rapidly, for tomorrow will be the Fourr 
teenth and Paris then will show its' patriot- 
ism. With the. break of dawn, Paris is 
again afoot to witness the glorious review 
of its troops by the President of France. 
But I preferred to follow the League of 
Patriots, as it made its pious pilgrimmage 
to the Statue of Strassburg. On the way 
the procession passed Fremiet's statue of 
Jeanne d'Arc, decorated that year for the 
first time as a national monument, while 
MM. Paul Deroulede and Maurice Barres 
placed two magnificent wreaths on the ped- 
estal. Then onward to the Statue of Strass- 
burg, already deep in flowers, we marched. 
Here the crowds halted, and speeches were 
made. The love of France, and the desire 
for the better forms of Justice and Liberty 
were the subjects. Then the band struck 
up and we all sang the Marseillaise. Every 
head was bared. It did us all good. The 
dancers of the preceding night went back 
to their dancing and merrymaking with re- 
newed zest, and to their work on the mor- 
row, a weary but happy people. 

As we look at the Statue of Strassburg 
in cold blood, we can only see that it is a 
decorative statue, going .well with its sur- 
roundings, and that the woman has a very 
beautiful silhouette but with more body 
than head. 

Of course if. the photograph had been 
taken in the winter, instead of in the sum- 
mer, so that the trees in the Garden of the 
Tuileries, which form its background, had 
been leafless, as they are late in autumn, or 
mid-winter, our illustration would have been 
more dramatic from a literary viewpoint. 

DAVID D' ANGERS (1789-1856), was 
a contemporary of Pradier's but practiced 
a different art. He was a mediocre sculp- 
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tor, but a master medalist. We have 
no illustration of his work. One of the 
death of Marshal Ney stays in my mind. 
He stands alone against the wall; at the 
extreme edge of the medalion are the bar- 
rels of a dozen guns about to do their work. 
There is always a vigor about David 
dangers' work; a graceful eloquence that 



many with more technical skill fail to get 
You may remember the group of sculp- 
tures by him on the tympanum of the Pan- 
theon at Parrs. France is represented as 
distributing wreaths of laurel to her sons, 
thus illustrating the words, Aux Grands 
Hommes la Patrie Reconnaissante, that are 
inscribed on the Pantheon. 
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